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been guaranteed a quasi-permanent tenure and 
adequate salaries. A letter from Prof. Stanley 
Gardiner, which we publish elsewhere, shows that 
the Commissioners’ attitude to this question in 
relation to fishery research has not been produc¬ 
tive of satisfaction. Our correspondent’s letter 
raises an issue of great importance. No State- 
aided scheme of research will be productive unless 
it attracts as well as retains men of the highest 
academic attainments. 

In one chapter of the report the general 
economic position of agriculture at the present day 
is contrasted with that which followed the Napo¬ 
leonic wars. The conclusion is drawn that agri¬ 
culturists must be up and doing if disaster is to 
be averted. We hope that if the adequacy of 
future efforts as tillers of the soil is dependent 
on our reaching the standard of hard work at¬ 
tained by our ancestors in the period 1816 on¬ 
wards, we shall be encouraged by what their 
successors achieved in other fields in the period 
1914-18. 

In conclusion, we may pay a tribute of respect 
to those who have formed the varying and co¬ 
operative personnel of the Commission and of the 
Ministry of Agriculture during the last ten years. 
There can be no doubt that as pioneers in the 
field of the deliberate encouragement of scientific 
research by the State they have fully justified the 
prescience of the founders of the Development 
Fund. 


The Critic in Physiology. 

Warfare in the Human Body: Essays on Method, 
MalignityRepair, and Allied Subjects. By 
Morley Roberts. With an introduction by Prof. 
Arthur Keith. Pp. xiii + 286. (London : Eve- 
leigh Nash Co., Ltd., 1920.) Price 18s. net. 
HE author of this book, although well known 
in the fields of literature and art, astonishes 
us by the amount and depth of his knowledge of 
the biological sciences. A great service is done 
by the subjection to criticism of current view's, 
especially when the critic is one not actually en¬ 
gaged in the investigations on which they are 
based. Owing to the wide extent of his outlook, 
he is often able to throw' light on questions which 
those who, by the exigencies of research, are com¬ 
pelled to an intensive study of a narrow' field are 
apt to miss. We may not entirely agree with his 
criticisms, but they always make us consider what 
we really mean by the statements we make. It is 
not to be understood, how'ever, that the book 
before us consists merely of criticism. There is 
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much in it of constructive and helpful sugges¬ 
tion. 

Although in form consisting of apparently 
separate essays on such problems as cancer, re¬ 
pair, inhibition, immunity, heredity, cannibalism, 
bathing, consciousness, and so on, there may be 
said to be a common thread running through 
them, and this thread is the belief that much 
assistance may' be given in the comprehension of 
biological problems by bringing them into rela¬ 
tion with analogous cases in the sociological 
sciences. In the first essay, “On Method in 
Science,” a powerful defence is given of the use 
of analogy. The author is w'eil aware of the 
caution necessary to avoid pitfalls. Thus a similar 
result is not always due to a similar cause, while 
the metaphorical use of words is no real advance. 
As an illustration the author refers to Adami’s 
“ habit of growth ” acquired by cancer cells. 
Moreover, an analogy suggests different things 
to different people. As to the way in which it may 
be used with profit, the original must be read. 

Owing to the variety of topics discussed, this 
review is almost of necessity somewhat discon¬ 
nected. Furthermore, when the reviewer brings 
forward objections to certain statements, the im¬ 
pression is apt to be given that he is less in -sym¬ 
pathy with the work as a whole than is actually 
the case. The proportion of statements not 
agreed wfith to the rest of the book, with which 
the reviewer is almost entirely in agreement, must 
be kept in mind. 

A consideration suggested by the title needs 
a few words at this point, and illustrates a re¬ 
mark made above. Owing to the limitations of 
language, it is probable that the author’s meaning 
has not been quite correctly grasped, and if this 
be so we may hope for more essays from his pen 
in order to make things clear. The word “ war¬ 
fare ” will almost certainly not be understood by 
every reader in the same way. If offensive war¬ 
fare is implied, it is doubtful whether a true im¬ 
pression is given of physiological processes. 
Indeed, even the conception of defensive warfare 
is liable to misinterpretation. If we may regard 
the components of a reversible chemical reaction 
as being at war with one another, we may let the 
name pass, and the remarks of the author on 
p. 30 $eem to imply that this is the way in which 
he looks at the matter. But is it correct to speak 
of immunisation as “active warfare”? (p, 138). 

It cannot be denied that the acts of war “tend to 
develop all the logical and mental faculties of 
man ” (p. 169), but it does not follow that this 
is the only way to do this, or the most effective 
way. It might, not unreasonably, be held that 
certain valuable qualities are not so developed. 
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When it is stated that the “unfit” are eliminated, 
we may ask, Unfit for what? Is not the state¬ 
ment on p. 161 that “union is never voluntary” 
rather too sweeping? Warfare in most minds is 
associated with the idea of destruction—that is, 
of waste. This is perhaps not an essential part 
of its meaning, and the reviewer is aware that 
his point of view may not be that of other readers 
of the book. 

Turning to the second essay—that on 
“Malignancy”—we note that the author, after 
•a profound discussion of various views, comes 
to the conclusion that it is due to the failure 
of the mutual action of connective tissue and 
epithelium on one another, perhaps under the in¬ 
fluence of some internal secretion. We may com¬ 
pare the view put forward by Dr. A. Paine in 
the Lancet of October 2, in which the noxious 
influence of certain irritants, especially of bacterial 
toxins, is held to be responsible for the degenera¬ 
tion of the specialised functions of the epithelial 
cell, so that it returns to its embryonic state. If 
Mr. Morley Roberts’s conclusion is correct, we 
are led to regard much of the cancer research of 
the present day as beginning at the wrong end, 
so to speak. We must learn more about the 
normal dependence of one tissue on the activities 
of another before we proceed to examine what 
happens when this dependence is disordered. Too 
much direct attack is made on disease before an 
accurate knowledge of what health really is has 
been obtained. In this connection we may refer 
to the apt illustration by the author on p. 4, 
where it is pointed out that it would be absurd 
to think of learning how to build a ship by ex¬ 
amination of wrecks on the shore. 

These considerations may be commended to the 
attention of the Ministry of “Health.” In fact, 
in the investigation of cancer, as in that of im¬ 
munity, too narrow a point of view is often 
taken. The author rightly insists (p. 64) on the 
vital importance of taking account of work in 
branches of science other than that actually in 
view. It must often strike even the moderately 
cultured investigator how sadly lacking in know¬ 
ledge of general principles so many of the workers 
in specialised subjects are apt to be. Many in¬ 
dustrial “inventors” would save themselves much 
trouble, as well as loss of money, by learning more 
about the fundamental principles of science. This 
lack is perhaps particularly noticeable In those 
devoted to the subject of immunity, although 
there are, of course, notable exceptions, and much 
excuse must be made owing to the unfortunate 
domination of the Ehrlich phraseology, against 
which our author justly protests (pp. 127, etc.). 
As he points out, we cannot explain a bacterio- 
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logist by saying that he is bacteriological. One Is 
sometimes inclined to wish that some gifted in¬ 
vestigator who knows nothing of previous work 
on immunity w'ould attack the problem at its 
foundations. 

The third essay is of much interest. Dealing 
with the problem of repair, it propounds the thesis 
that the evolution of an organ is frequently a case 
of the mending of a breakdown. This opinion, 
although supported with much evidence, will 
probably evoke some dissent. But all readers will 
agree that there are gaps in our knowledge of 
the processes of repair and of hypertrophy result¬ 
ing from functional activity. The author’s views 
on direct adaptation are also difficult to accept in 
their entirety. Although the accessibility of the 
germ plasm to chemical agents, as in Stockard’s 
experiments with the action of alcohol on guinea- 
pigs, cannot be denied, there is no reason to 
suppose that a modification would be of such a 
kind as to be appropriate in combating the change 
in the environment. One is somewhat surprised 
to find that the author accepts the statements of 
Abderhalden with respect to the production of 
“protective enzymes.” 

Turning to another interesting question—that 
of inhibition—it is curious that the author, 
although making use of the conception in the 
case of the nervous system, finds difficulties in 
the action of the vagus nerve on the heart. This 
may be due to the interpretation he puts on the 
word “depressant.” Inhibition, whatever ex¬ 
planation we may try to give of the way in which 
it is brought about, means no more than stopping 
a process or reducing its intensity, no harm being 
done to the active cells. Neither is it a question 
of diverting “energy” in another direction. The 
author has overlooked Sherrington’s experiments 
which show' that a reflex can be inhibited without 
evoking any other reflex. The reviewer must con¬ 
fess, however, that he is at a loss to understand 
what the difficulty with the cardiac vagus really 
is. We find also some unnecessary trouble made 
about “trigger action.” The physiologist under¬ 
stands by this expression merely that the work 
required to set a process in action has no relation 
to that set free as a result. It may be that a 
measurable amount of work is needed to move 
a trigger, but the energy set free in the cartridge 
is just the same whether the trigger moves stiffly 
or easily. One would also like to have a little 
more explanation of what the author means by 
“shock” as applied to cells. 

This list of criticisms may be ended with one 
of a different kind. On p. 169 it is suggested 
that there is an advantage in cannibalism owing 
to the fact that the food has a similar nature to 
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the body of the eater. But we know that all food 
is completely broken up in digestion into con¬ 
stituents which are the same for all kinds of flesh, 
unless there be something present in minute quan¬ 
tity not yet discovered. But this is a very un¬ 
likely possibility, and has no evidence in its 
favour. There seems, then, to be no justification 
for the statement. 

The book abounds in illuminating similes. As 
an example, one might take the comparison cf 
enzymes or catalysts to the tools with which the 
cell works, and the nucleus to the tool-room; but 
the latter is more hypothetical. 

What has been said will serve to show how 
great is the variety of subjects discussed; but 
a meagre impression has been given of the in¬ 
teresting way in which they are treated. Every¬ 
one who cares to put his ideas in order is strongly 
advised to read the book. 

The author deserves our gratitude for providing 
an index. This is not always to be found even 
in works of a more special nature. 

W. M. Bayliss. 


Life in the Misty Islands. 

The Land of the Hills and the Glens: Wild Life 
in Iona and the Inner Hebrides, By Seton 
Gordon. Pp. xii + 223. (London: Cassell and 
Co., Ltd., 1920.) Price 15s. net. 

HIS beautiful book, fine in temper, style, and 
illustrations, discloses something of the 
charm of the Inner Hebrides, “the Land of the 
Hills and the Glens and the Heroes.” Mr. Seton 
Gordon is a keen ornithologist and a master- 
photographer, but he is much more—a genuine 
lover of wild Nature. His pictures are at once 
realistic and sympathetic. In the early morning, 
on the top of Ben Nevis, he notices the meadow 
pipit picking little insects off the frozen surface 
of the snow, but he leaves the main impression 
salient—a vast sea of mist, changing from cold 
grey to rose, from amid which the tops of the 
highest hills stand out clear and sharp, all the rest 
of the land deeply submerged. 

In a small glen “ in the keeping of the great 
hills ” a pair of golden eagles make their nest on 
one of the veteran birch trees. Mr. Seton Gordon 
had the good fortune to witness the first flight of 
the two eaglets, and gives us a fine description. 
He notices that when two are reared, one is 
always a cock and the other a hen. As the two 
eggs we have seen have usually been slightly dif¬ 
ferent in colour, we wonder if this is an index of 
the future sex. Perhaps this is an old specula¬ 
tion. The scene changes to pne of the misty 
islands when there is a first hint (in February) of 
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the approach of spring—ravens somersault, 
oyster-catchers stand in the sun, companies of 
turnstones flit restlessly about, and many barnacle- 
geese rise up from their feeding. It is suggested 
in passing that the quaint story of the origin of 
these barnacle-geese from barnacles may have had 
something to do with the fact that the nesting site 
—in inaccessible districts of the High North—was 
until recently quite unknown. About the time 
the barnacle-geese return to the lone island after 
summering in the North, the baby grey seals are 
in possession, and a visit to the wild nursery in the 
first week in November enabled the author to 
make some interesting observations and to take 
some first-class photographs. 

Many of us have had experience of the sea that 
surges round Ardnamurchan—“ The Point of the 
Ocean ”—but few have set foot on its weather¬ 
beaten surface. Though on the mainland of Scot¬ 
land, it is scarcely accessible except from the Island 
of Mull. “ On its cliffs the golden eagle has its 
home, and in former times the erne or sea eagle 
was wont to nest on its inaccessible ledges: On 
quiet days of early spring ravens sail and tumble 
above its rocks, and one may hear the shrill, 
mournful cry of the buzzard as she leaves her 
eyrie. Near by is the haunt of the wild cat, now 
a fast vanishing species in the Highlands, and as 
early as February she has been known to produce 
her young in the rocky cairns above the reach 
of the waves.” On one of the low islands far to 
the west of this the Arctic skuas arrive from the 
south about the end of May. They are almost 
unique in their habit of feigning injury in order 
to deceive the intruder while the eggs are freshly 
laid. Many birds do this later on. From observa¬ 
tions at his “hide” Mr. Seton Gordon satisfied 
himself that the skua, at any rate, does not count 
more than one. One of the Gaelic names for the 
skua means “ squeezer ” in allusion to the habit 
of extorting fish from other birds, and it is noted 
that “even a bird of such command of flight as 
the tern very rarely indeed succeeds in getting 
away from a skua—that is to say, with its fish 
still in its possession.” 

We are tempted to linger over the fascinating 
pictures—the “ big glen ” in Mull, with one 
stream flowing east and another west, with its 
ravens and buzzards and deer; the Hill of the 
Two Winds rising steeply from the Sound, where 
the sparse ptarmigan have such a keen struggle 
for existence (because of the hungry eggs of many 
gulls and crows) that the cock birds are silent 
during the nesting season, and the hens are very 
easily frightened from their nests; the snapshots 
of the densely peopled sea-pool through every 
month of the year; the deep lochan in a crater- 
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